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PROGRESS OF REVOLUTION. 


T will be a curious circumstance if that spirit of change 
which has produced such portentous results in Europe, 
should ultimately spread to Asia, and thus, as one of the distin- 
guished characters of France observed, “* make the tour of the 
world!” That this will indeed be the case appears but too pro- 
bable. The flame has already kindled in the trans-atlantic he- 
mizphere, and will doubtless effect the most extraordinary and 
important alterations in the state of the new world: and we 
have laiely perused a very remarkable article, pointing out the 
existence of a conspiracy which threatens to undermine, and 
at no very distant period, to overturn the throne of China. 

If this should actually come to pass, and the peace which 
that vast country has for ages enjoyed under the present dy- 
nasty, terminate in intestine conflicts and a revolutionary con- 
vulsion, it will be high time to look to our Indian possessions. 
The contagion of resistance to existing authorities is of a very 
active nature. We have seen it spread from the forests of Ame- 
rica to the squares of Paris, the fens of Holland, and the 
mouutains of Sweden. It has returned across the Atlantic to 
consume the plains of La Plata, and appears now to be com- 
municating to the banks of the Hoang Ho: from thence it 
may travel to the Ganges more rapidly “than many are disposed 
to imagine ; and whilst in E urope, we have beheld the legiti- 
nuate authority of native princes so often and so easily shaken 
olf, we must not expect to see the yoke of foreign conquerors 
sit € “ on the necks of our sable subjects in Hiudostan. 
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The association which has given rise to these remarks, is said § 
to have existed in China for some ve: ars, and to have branchs 
established in various provinces, e spec iaily in Cochin Ching, 
Tonquin, and the island of Haine. The members acknor. 
ledge no legitimate authority, adopt the principle of equality 
which was the ground work of the rev volutionary ae 
France, and have a kind of mas sonic mystery, with recognizing 
sizus and initiatory ceremonies. “| 

Part of these malcontents arc-in open -eamoaper ye and are "7 
sisted privat ‘ly by the remainder. ‘The force of the rebels is 
considerable—havin: g many hundred armed Vess els, with which} 
they infest the coast, and capture every ship which comes | 
within their reach. ‘They seem to be deficient in enterprise | 
and military skill, or might certainly produce a most serious eb 
fect upon the ijl-defended government of the state; and will 
indeed, in all probabilty, ultimaiely succeed in « flee! ting are 
volution, notwithstanding the def 


ewes 


fects to which we have alluded, 
for the public administration of thai singular county is so ilh 
organized and imbecile, that it is not calculated to resist even 
the most contemptible enemy. ‘The security of China, in fact, 
has been hitherto found in the distance which separates it from 
more energetic states. Were an army of 100,000 Russians 
once to appear on its soil, the subjugation of the whole empire 
would hardly be the work of acampaign. 





Character of Madame de Roubigne. 
{From Julia de Roubigne.] 


N ADAME de Roubigne has still the remains of a fine wo- 
man: andif [ may credit a picture in her lusband’s 
possession, was in her youth remarkably handsome. She has 
now a sort of sti!luess in her look, which seems the effect of re- 
signation in sdversity. Her countenance bears the marks of a 
sorrow, which we do not so much pity as revere; she has 
yielded to calamity, while her husband has stru; valed: under its 
pressure, and bence has acquired a composure which readers 
that uneasiness [ remarked in him more observable by the con- 
trast. lL have been informed of one particular, which, besides 
the difference of sex, may, in a great measure, account for this, 
She brought Roubigne a very ce onsiderable fortune, the greatest 
part of which was spent in ‘that unfortunate law-suit [ men 
tiot red A consciousness of this inakes the husband impatient 
under their present circumstances, from the very principle ot 
venerosity, Which lea 1ds the wife to appear contented, 
" In her conversation she is guided by the same evenness of 
temper. She talks of the world as of a scene where she isa 
sucre 
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mere spectator; in which there is something for virtue to 
praise, for charity to pardon; and thus she smooths the spleen 
of her husband’s observations by some palliative remark which 
experience has tavght her. ig sa 

One consolation she has eyer at hand: religion, the friend 
of ‘calamity, she had cultivated in her most prosperous days. 
Affiiction, however, has not driven her to eathusiasm ; her feel- 
jogs of devotion are mild and secret, and their expression gen- 
tle and charitable. I have always observed your sex outrage- 
ously religious amidst their severity to their neighbours, mani- 
festa discontent with themselves ; spirits, like Madame de Rou- 
bigne’s, have that inward peace which is easi'y satisfied with 
others. ‘The rapturous blaze of devotion is wore allied to va- 
nity than happiness; like the torch of the great, it distresses 
its owner while it flames in the eye of the public; the otner, 
like the rushlight of the cottager, cheers the little family within, 
while it seeks not to be seen of the world. 


CONVERSION OF THRE JEWS. 


To tne Epiror. 





SiR, 


N an old and valuable law book, “ Molloy de Jure Maré 
timo,” we havea short account of the Jews, who were in 
those days the chief merchants. Among other things, after 


relating many cruel statutes which bad Leen enacted against 


them, and inany persecutions they had suffered in this country, 
the author gives the following statement of what was done for 
the benefit of converted Jews. 

“ King Henry the Third, finding that many of the Jews 
were converted to the Christian faiuh, but yet were notwith- 
standing persecuted by their brethren, erected a convenient 
house and charch, with all necessary accommodations, and 
called it by the name of the © house of converts ;” in which 
place, if any would live a retired life, they had all aecommodae 
tions granted thein for their lives: which place continued a 
house of alins, and receptacle for the converted Jews, con- 
stantly down “ull the 18th Edward [if ; and then there proved 
a failure of such converts, and the place became empcy and 
ruiaous ; whereupon that prince, in the 18th year of his reign, 
granted the same house to other poor people who had nothing 
to live on, with the benefit and accommodation of the vardens 
and other things, and an alms of a penny a day out of the ex- 
chequer to each poor person: which place one William -de 
Banstal, being made euardian, and hhewise at that ine master 
of the rolis, atterwards obtained teave of that king to annex 
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the same house and chapel of the converts to the master ni | 
his successors for ever. : 

“ The constitution of this society (when it was in being 
Was pursuant to the canon law; for by that it was decreed, » 
citing that in regard the companies of evil men do oftenting 
corrupt even the good, how much more then those who a 
prone to vices? Let, therefore, the Jews who are converted 
the Christian faith have no further communion heneefor) 
with those who still continue in their old Jewish rites, lest per 
adventure they should be subverted by their Jewish socies; 
Therefore we decree, that the sons and daughters of those Jen 
who are baptized, and that do not again involve themselves in 
the errors of their parents, shall be separated from their com. 
pany, and placed with Christian men and women fearing God, 
where they may be well instructed, and grow in faith and Chris 
tian manners. And further, by the same council it was decreed, 
that if a Jew should have a wife converted to the faith, they 
should be divorced; unless upon admonition the husband 
would follow 

It was gratifying to me to meet with this passage; and | 
doubt not many of your readers will also receive pleasure fron 
seeing that, amidst the cruelties exercised upon the Jews, there 
were some who sought their spiritual good, and that royalty it 
self pationised their benevolent plans. It does not appear that 
the ume for the restoration of Israel had then arrived : we hope} 
that a brighter day is now dawning upon Judea, and that the} 
Sun of Righteousness will soon arise to disperse the long aud 
dreary darkness. 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


HIGH TREASON. 
HORSEMONGER LANE, February 14. 


_ special commission for the trials of the eleven British 

seamen and marines, found in the service of the enemy 
on the capture of the [sie of I’rance, terminated on the above 
day, seven of them having been capitally convicted of the of- 
fence they were charged with. 

When Josep h ‘Teaster, alias Tester, was put to the bar, and 
the indictment against him for entering into the French ser 
vice, had been read, and the jury charged, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
the attorney-general, stated to the jury, “ that the object ot 
these prosecutions bad becu to shew, that offenders, such as the 
prisoner at the bar, and those whose fate had been already de- 
cided, cannot escape the hands of justice, a fact whict itis ne 
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cessary should be publicly impressed on the minds of those en- 

paged in the military and naval services of the country. Many 
ee persons than these who have been brought to trial were 
found acting in a similar manuer; but their cases could not be 
so accurately examined by those who had the opportunity of 
making the selection, as by myself. [have had an opportu- 
nity, tro m the closest and most minute attention, of investiga- 
ting the particulars of every charge, and I think the ends | of 
soaiiet are answered. (tere the learned advocate burst into 
tears, and was for some time so poignantly affected that he 
could not proceed. At length, after apologizing for his 
sudden indisposition, he proceeded.) He stated, that he 
thought that those who have been tried will furnish a sufficient 
example to deter others from the commission of a like offence. 
(Again much affected.) He then said, [ would not have it un- 
derstood, that those who remain have been selected bap-hazard ; 
no, the cases of those men have been looked into, and chere 
are circumstances of alleviation in their conduct. After what 
has passe sd, L hope the prisoner at the bar will consider, and I 
hope his attorney will tell the other prisoners, who know so 
well what they have done, and how deserving they are of pu- 

nishment, that this course arises from the most “humane mo- 
eek In fine, I hope this lenity may not be misplaced, and 
that we may not be again shoc ked with the repetition of such 
offences, the existence of which is destructive to the safety, 
eheenste r, and honour of the nation,” 

Mr. Brougham bore the most honourable testimony to the 
extreme humanity which bad marked the conduct of the attor- 
ney-ge neral, as well as of government, throughout the whole of 
the trials, which had so long [tive days] and so painfully occue 
pied the attention of the court. 

The prisoner at the bar, in consequence of there being no 
evidence, was then acquitted, as were the three remaining prie 
soners, Francis Lahey, alias Le Hay, J ames Tibbs, and Noah 
Francis, whose countenances sufticiently evinced the feelings 
of their hearts. 

The attorne 
were acquitt I, 


desired they might understand they 
hot from any ¢ lifficulty to prove their guilt, but 
from the cle f the crown, which he hoped would have 
a proper efiect on their future couduct. They all expressed 
their thanks in becoming language, aud retived. 

The seven unfortunate meu who have we ‘en convicted, Wil- 
liam Cundell, aiias Connell, Coruclins Parker, John Tweedle, 
alias Tweddel, Joi Quigley, John Smith, oo Armstrong, 
aud Samuel M‘Pariave, were then broucht to the bar. 

Mr. Knapp, clerk of the court, having read the conviction 
of each, he asked them what they had to sxy, why judgment of 
death should not be passed upon them? 
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Cundell made no reply, but bowed respectfully to the court. 
Parker fell on his knees, and, with a look of despair, regarded 
his interrogator, but did not utter a syllable. Tweedle also fell 
on his knees, and was silent. Quigley expressed his sincere re- 
pentance for lis past errors, and, iv a tone of voice rendered 
almost ing audible by crief, vowed, if he was permitted, that he 
would fight for his ‘king and country as long as there was a throb 
in his ; reart, or a drop of bload in his bx rdy. 

John Smith, George Armstrong, and Samuel M‘Farlane, all 
fell on their knees, and begged for mercy. 

Baron Macdonald then ‘proceede (dd lo pass sentence, in words 
to the following effect : “ The scene pussing here is one which 
I least expected Great Brit ain would ever see. Scarce a session 
of parliameut passes that we do not find the conduct of ihe 
British navy spoken of in terms of high eulogium, and thanks 
voted to them for their unparalleled bravery; nay, scarce a 
week passes that our public prints do not teem with some new 
instances of gallantry, some farther laurels reaped by our naval 
forces. How unexpected, then, do L this day see so many sea- 
men of Great Britain convicted of bigh treason, of having de- 
serted their king and country, and of having entered into the 
service of the enemy. You (naming the prisoners) have been 
convicted of this hetous offence, after prosecutions conducied 
not alone with mercy, but with a degree ot delicacy which 
must have excited the admiration of every person who wit- 
nessed them. To murder a single man is dreadful, as it deprives 
the state of asubject; but by joining yourselve *$ to the enemy, 
and ther reby antici pating the death of numbers, is dreadful in 
proportion to the number of lives you might have destroyed. 
Next to lifting your hand against your sovereign, your crimes 
could not have assumed a blacker dye. By your example you 
have taught the enemy to believe, that they will reap in our 
service fresh aid, thereby inducing them to press ha rede r, and 
find in the Britis h navy a nursery for mee seamen; and this 
under the eye of such meritorious officers as Captain ; Lambert, 
Captain Curtis, Captain Willoughby, and tie un Wooleombe ; 
the former of whom apprised you wf your danger, and exhorted 
you not to forget your duty, Under these circumstances, it 
now only remains for me to pass that sentence upon vou which 
the law directs, a duty which, as [ am now growing old, L did 
hope to escape; but which, painful as it is, | am bound to per- 
form. Itis, that you, and each of you, be taken to the place 
from whence you came, and from thence be drawn, on a hur- 
die, to the place of execution, where you shall be hanged by 
the neck, not ‘till you are dead; that you be severally taken 

down, while yet alive, and your bowels be token out, and cast 
before your faces. ‘That your heads be then cut off, and your 
bodies cut in four quarters, to be at the king’s disposal.” 
6 
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The prisoners heard the awful sentence with becoming for- 
titude; and were then, after crying for mercy, re-conducted to 
their cells. 

The court then adjourned to the 30th of April. 











THE LIFE OF MRS. ROBERTSON. 
(Continued from Page 131.) 


NV R. ROBERTSON’s death, in the year 1771—that awful 
a period of affliction! forms another important epecha ia 
my narrative. Dr. Wilson, my daughter's husband (like many 
other dependant hgirs) expected much, but he possessed little. 
What could | do ?—I collected the small ruins of my fortune, 
and advertised my talents ; the skill L bad acquired in my favour- 
ite arts, might now, I thought, be rendered serviceable to my 
family. The duchess of Goydon read the advertisement, and 
with the cousent of ber lord, scut for me to the castle. Here 
1 passed four months, and could have spent my life in peace 5 
but the fate of my children was near my heait, and called me 
again to Edinburgh: my brother too expected to meet me 
there, as he annually spent some weeks, about that time, ia our 
capital. I had longexperienced his generosity,and [ depended 
on his friendship, which had been often tried, but vever found 
wanting. Ins:ead however of my beloved brother, L was met 
only by a letter, informing me that he was then no more. 
The shock s'ruack my heart; | set out for Perthin order to pay 
the Jast respects to his memory, and on the road | met the 
hearse, which was bearing to the grave, the best of husbands— 
the best of fathers—the best of brothers—and the best of 
friends! My cup of affliction seemed filled to the brim, for 
till uow L could confide, should their motier also die, that my 
brother would become a father to uy little ones. 

C now retarned again to Edinburgh, practising and teaching 
the varicus arts [ waderstood,. Some time afier, Mr. Wilson 
(the uncle of wysensinglaw) died; his fortune he had divided 
mma variety of legacies, so that Dr. Wilson interited but a 
small part of lisancie’s possession : nevertheless, my son-in-law 
night now be cousidered atich manu. Notwithstanding, Ma- 
dat i, that every source of happun 38 had fase dd, as it respecte dl 
myself—yet, as far as i may be cousidered that we agam live 


! 


ge ' 
in our children, L had now every thiag to hope, as it respected 


Ay 
it least, the tistteriag prospects of my eldest daughier: pos- 
sessed of every personal grace, and of every elegant accom- 
Plisumeat, | cannot think of her dear image without enthu- 
Siasiu; for art and mature poured upon any Anna thei 
choicest giits! She was ac lished as fair, and she was the 


alrest 
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fairest of thousands !—and now, Madam, behold this idol of 
my heart brought forth (like a gem) from obscurity, Liazing 
in her proper sphere ; ; a grace to her family! an ornament to 
the world! Where isthe mother, Madam, who could behold 
with inseusibility, the rising splendour of sucha child ?—worthy, 
indeed, of being the descendant of a king! But alas !—how 
visionary are Our expectations !—how great the “ deceitfuluess 
of riches ! 

Like medicinal poisons, which, peng ear to the skill of the 
practitioner, are either beneficial, or fatal to man—so is it the 
application (and by no means the mere possession) of riches 
which constitutes their intrinsic value to those on whoin they 
are bestowed : but unfortunately, Madam, Dr. Wilson, (whom 
{will no longer speak of as my sou) was not blessed with a 
mind capable of such a distinction ; he had ever possessed a 
taste for dissipation, and being now possessed also of the 
means, behold hin plunging at once inio the tide of fashion 
and of folly. He was become daily more insensible to the 
charms of his lovely wife ; end as she had borne him no chile 
dren, he now began to treat ber with a mortilying contempt: 
—to regain his lost affections, she was-induced to flatter his 
follies, and thus by gradual and: insensible degre es becaine her- 
self drawn into the vortex of dissipation; so dangerous is it to 
countenance evil, even wiil a view to future good! As for Dr. 
Wilson, he might truly be said (lke the inhabitants of Circe’s 
island) to have been converted into a monster by vice. Elis 
habitation was a house of riot, into which (like the unclean 
spirit in the parable) he introduced other unclean spirits, even 
worse than himself: in a fit of intemperance and frenzy, be 
even offered to resign his wife to one of his companions—who, 
Madam, could be attached to such a husband? brom av abhor- 
rence of vice in the abstract, my daughter was inseusibly led 
to abhor her husband also, with whose image it wasso intimately 
connected : she was introduced to all his lewd companions ! 
and the young man to whom he had offered her before, arituily 
availing himself of ber unhappy situation, exerted every means 
to obtain her affections. Dr, Wilson having almost ruined 
his fortune by a course of boundless extravagance, was now 
determined to settle in America with the sinall portion that 
remained ?—alas ! Madam, think with what anguish my daugli- 
ter looked forwards to the horror of her situation, conveved 
as it were, to distant worlds, without a mother! and without 
a friend! The artful villain who had been so long endeavouring 
to andermine her virtue in vain, now avatied himseli of bh 
evitical situation—and my lost Aana, forgetful of her fami 
ind her fagne—suttered herself vo be carricd away from ei 
iysulting tyrant, by an insinuating lover. 
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However others might before have thought me degraded : 
this, Madam, was the first time in which I felt myself really 
fallen: [had already suffered almost every variety of woe ; 
but this, | considered my only, as my first disgrace. No lon- 
ger now. (in imitation of my native mountains) could my head 
be proudly raised above the storm: on the contrary, | began 
to suffer what before [ could never have conceived—the misery 
of shame, without a consciousness of deserving it. My former 
affection became converted into abhorrence and rage; and 
with the true spirit of a Lady Macbeth, l could have sacrificed 
my offspring to my honour. For one whole year, [ knew 
nothing of her fate, and it was six years more, before I again 
beheld her. Sinking ander this disgrace, and ashamed of 
appearing in the face of day, | resolved to leave Edinburgh : 
though [I had friends there, and was able by my talents to pro- 
vile for my family. My eldest son had been taken by a friend, 
and was apprenticed to Mr. Carr of York ; but three childrea 
were yet wiih me: these | took—and looking back witha 
departing sigh, like our first parents when they quitted Paradise, 
I bid adieu to my country, the wide world lying before me! 
Attracted however by my son, we proceeded towards York, 
being determined to establish myself near him. 

And now, Madam, permit me to draw a veil over many of 
the succeeding scenes of my life; for overshadowed as those 
scenes have also been by “ clouds and darkness,” yet they 
afford but a repetition of my former sufferings, varying chiefly 
in situation, and in time: nor do I wish to torture the imagi- 
nation of another, by presenting the ghastly picture of those 
hidéous forms, in which [have been visited by poverty—by 
sickness—and (as far as each child may be considered a second 
self) I may also say, by death. The succeeding scenes, al- 
though crowded with much for me to suffer, contain but little 
Madam, that can entertain you to read. At York, I found 
employment in the boarding schools, particularly in the line 
of tillagree ; which from having been long neglected, appeared 
like a new art; but [ was often in distress, and was compelled 

to sell the few valuables | had about me, to provide necessaries 
for my children: [ was now also seized with a tedious illness 
—confined to my bed, and without resource, being no longer 
able to practise the arts that supported me. In thisemergency, 
a lady’s Barcelona handkerchief was brought for me to orna- 
ment with a painted border—lI was incapable of undertaking 
it; but my little son (although wholly unpractised in these 
arts) took the handkerchief, and painted it. The public ap- 
proved his taste, and other fashionable ladiesin York sent hand- 
kerchiets, shawls, X&c. to be painted: and thusuntaugtit,except 
by nature, my youngest son with his lithe hands maintained 
me. ‘This darling son, Madam, could draw before he could 
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read ; and before he could speak, he enjoyed the haraony of 
music; and he afterwards honoured his family by his risiag 
(though short lived) fame. It was at-this time | learned the 
death of my mother, who left me the gleanings of her dissipa. 
ted foxtune: Mr, Christie, who died long belore her, hud left 
700. in the hands of amerchant in Perth, which my mother 
was to enjoy during her life, and after her death was to have 
been divided betwixt a brother's children and mine ; bat the 
merchaat became a bavkrupt, and we gor a mere trifle for our 
share. It was also during my stay at York, that I heard of 
my unfortunate daughter. Seven years had elapsed, and L wag 
reading the parable of the lost sheep: “ [tis my duty,” said |, 
“ to go after the one that is lost.” 1 made all possible enquir 
ries, and traced her to Dublin: she was there in service: [ 
Wrote to her, and pressed her to come to me:—iny Auna caine, 
but alas! how fallen in beauty as ja virtuc!—no longer were 
her smiles, the smiles of innocence ; her beaming countenance 
Was pow no more, the index of an uatainted mind; and the 
unsullied whiteness of her skin (fair emblem of unspoitted 
purity) was now concealed by.a vile composition, prepared to 
obscure her superior charms; bardly a vestige of ber former 
self remained: she had been obliged to stain her skin with 
walnut juice, for some fainilics, objecting w her beauty, had 
relused to employ her. 


(To be concluded in omr next.) 


Remarks on Dress during the Reign of’ Queen Anne. 
{From the Rev. Mark Noble’s Continuation of Grainger.] 


"RCHE dress iv this reign did not differ very considerably 

from that of the last; but after the conclusion of peace, 
French fashions were imported, much to the satisfaction of the 
youth of both sexes, though they were greatly dissapproved ot 
hy the sedate and aged members of the community. ‘The gea- 
tlemen contracted the size of their wigs; and, when in an un- 
dress, tied up some of the most flowing of tie curls; those 
received the name of Ramillie wigs, and afterwards tic-wigs; 
but were never worn in full dress. The cravat had long ends, 
that fell on the breast ; and were generally of point lace, but 
sometimes only bordered or fringed. ‘The eoat was long, and 
epen at the boitom of the sleeves, for there were no culls; 
and was edged with gold or silver from the tap (as it had no 
collar) to the skirt, with clasps aud butions the whole length, 
and at the opening at the sleeve. Young genticmen tre 
quently had the sleeves only half way down the arin, and the 
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short sleeve very full, and deeply ruffled. An ornamental belt 
kept the coat tight at the bottom of the waist. The vest, and 
lower part of the dress, had little clasps, and was sekiom seen. 
The roll-up stocking came into vogue at this period, and the 
sandal was much used by the young men: those were finely 
wrought. ‘The elder gentlemen had the shoe fastened with 
small buckies upon the instep ; and raised, but not high heels. 

The ladies wore the hair in a becoming manner, curled round 
the face. ‘The flowing coif, or rather veil, of the finest linen, 
fastened upon the head, fell bebind, and prevailed ‘tll the bigh 
projecting head dress was restored, after it had been disconti- 
nucd fifteen years, Swift observed, when dining with Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, the dutchess of Grafton, who was there, 
wore this unbecoming, ungraceiul, Babel head dress, and who 
looked, said the cynic, “ likea mad woman.” The large neck- 
lace was still used, though not constantly worn ; but the ear- 
ring was discontinued. ‘The bosom waseither entirely exposed, 
or merely shaded by gauze; an indecency that gave great and 
equal offeace to prudent fathers, and ladies whose necks no 
Jonger vied in whiteness with the down of swans. The che- 
mise had « tucker or border, but that seldom concealed what it 
ought to have hid, It is usual for our silver money to have the 
royal bust with drapery, and the gold pieces without any. 
Queen Anne commanded that the drapery should appear upon 
“poth the gold and silver coin. It did honour to her delicacy. 
‘The boddice was open in front, and fastened with gold or silver 
clasps or jewellery ; the sleeves full. ‘The large tub hoop made 
its appearance in this reign, and was of all things the most 
absurd. However, the apology for its absurdity was its coo}- 
ness in summer, by admitting a free circulation of air. Grain- 
ger says, it was no more a petticoat, than Diogenes’s tub was 
his breeches.” Every thing, however preposterous, may be 
made useful. The flounces and turbelows, which began in this 
reign, became so enormously ridiculous, that they forcibly ate 
tracted my attention in my youth. Embroidered shoes con- 
tinued in fashion, and both ladies and gentlemen had their 
gloves richly embroider: d. 

Queen Aun strictly observed decorum in her dress, and ts 
said to have carried it so far, as to appear to have made it her 
study: and would often condescend to observe in ber demes- 
tics of either sex, whether a ruffle or perriwig, or the lining of 
igbroke was once sent for 
er majesty in a Ramillie 
or tie-wig, instead of a full-bottomed one, which so offended 
his sovereign, that she said, “ J suppose that his lordship 
will come to court, the next time, ia his night-cap.” 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY OF IRELAND. 


HE following description of the character and conduct of 
the Roman catholic clergy of Lrelaud, is ascribed to Mr, 
Scully :— 

« The Roman catholic clergy of Ireland consist of 4 arch. 
bishops, 25 bisliops, about 1100 parish priests, 800 curates, and 
between 200 and 300 regular clergy of various orders, «mount 
ing toa total number, exceeding 2000 clergymen, all inces- 
santly employed in ministering to the spiritual wants of four 
millions of people. These are the peace-makers throughout 
every district; healing dissensions, reconciling ditlerences, in- 
culcating pure morality, confirming the good, reclaiming the 
sinful, soothing the sorrowful, earnestly diffusing all the bless 
ings of fervent charity, and enforcing all the precepts of 
social affection. Their jabours are incessant, and their very 
existence isa state of coutinual self denial. No sentiment 
but that of religion, no support but the inward impulse of 
divine love, could sustain their marvellous, and almost super 
human, exertions in fulfilling their sacred duties. Generous, 
bold aud indefatigable, not to be deterred by distance, incle- 
mency of weather, unseasonable hours, dread of contagion, or 
any othe: temporal obstacle, the catholic priest flies to the bed 
of sickness at a moment’s call, imparts the balm of hope to 
the dying penitent, alleviates his anguish with thesweetest and 
most benevolent assiduity, and piously assists in the precious 
office of rendering his last momeuts acceptable in the eyes of 
his Creator, These are amongst the many services of the 
catholic clergy, and their claims upon the respect of their 
flocks. Yet such are the men, against whom the jealousy of 
the legislature is in full vigour, and who are vnly noticed by 
the laws, for the purposes of reprelcnsion and of penalty.” 


A MEMOIR OF ISOCRATES. 
By Dr. Tovimiy. 


| preter an Athenian, the son of Theodorus, who 
ranked with the meaner class of citizens, and is said, by 
some, to have been a manufacturer of flutes, was born in the 
86th olympiad, about 436 years before Chiist. He received a 
liberal education, and on arising at manhood, became a hearer 
of the most renowned philosophers of the age. He proposed 
to himself to sustain the character of a public speaker, and to 
inke an active part in state affairs; but the weakness of his 
voice, and an almost insurmountable timidity, constrained him 
10 relinquish these views. ‘This induced him to open a school 
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for the instruction of youth in eloquence and political science. 
But be did not run into the common topics of the sophists. His 
lectures turned on interesting subjects; the affairs of Greece 
and the Persian kings. Useful knowledge was the aim of his 

thoughts and writings; and the lessons he delivered were di- 
rected to render cities flourishing, and individuals virtuous. 
He became the most celebrated writer of his age. The prin- 
cipal youths of Athens and of all Greece, were formed under 
him, by their skill in the law and their eloquence, to shine at 
the bar ; or, by their excellence in historical writing, to instruct 
the age ; or, by their experience, to direct public affairs. He 
is said to have had above a hundred pupils, from each of whom 
he reecived a thousand drachms, or 3@l. 53. 10d. sterling. He 
acquired greater riches than any other professor of philosophy ; 
and his school was an epitome of the city of Athens, by the 
languages of different colonies. 

« He was an utter stranger to ostentation, insomuch, that if 
three persons came at once to hear his declamations, he would 
admit but two, desiring the third to come the next day, because 
he thought two formed a sufficient audience. He used to say 
tohis fiends, that be taught for ten ming, in our money 
about J4!. 73. Gd. but that be would give any man 10,000 who 
would teach him boldness and a good delivery. Being asked, 
how he, who was not able himself to speak, could qualify 
others, he answered, just like whetstones, which cannot cut 
themselves, yet give a sharp edge to knives, He never de- 
mauded money of a freeborn citizen, and used to oblige his 
scholars, after attending the public courts, to repeat to him the 
speeches they had heard there. On being interrogated, what 
was rhetoric ? he answered, * [t was the art of making ‘great 
things appear small, and small things great.” And a father tel- 
ling him one day, that he had allowed his son no other compa- 
niou but one slave ; lsocrates replied, ‘ Go thy way then, for 
thou shalt have two slaves for one.’” 

He did uot eutirely renounce the cause of public affairs ; but 
as others served their country diva voce, in public assemblies, he 
contributes to its welfare by his writings; these attracted at- 
icution, commanded respect, and on their publication, were 
eagerly sought after. 

Lipon the news of the defeat of the Athenians, by Philip, at 
ie battle of Chironea, he resolved not to survive that terrible 
slaughier, northe subjugation of Greece to the Maccdonian 
moverch ; and abstainiig from all food for four, or as some say, 
nine days, he died in his hundredth year, a victiin of grief. ~ 

When be was a young man Socrates spoke of him in high 
terms of expectation, as amuch greater genius than Lysias; as 
one whose predominant anf strong disposition to virtue was 
a pledge ihat he would 
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ever composed orations as he did, in youngest years, the youth 
ef his standing; as onc, whose mind, by a kind of divine im. 
pulse, for there wasa certain philosophy natural to him, would 
be carried to greater things. Plato’s admiration was fixed on 
him only, as equal in writing to all the orators. Cicero passed 
high encomiums on his orations, for their ease and fluency, for 
the demonstration and persuasion they carried with them, and 
for the musical softness of his periods. But it was bigher 
praise which they merited, by the justness of the sentiments, 
the beauty of his arguments, and the uvefuiness of their de- 
sign. ‘They were not only models of eloquence to students in 
rhetoric, but beneficial to private persons, princes, and states, 
as they contained most excellent principles of virtue and moras 
hity. “They were suited to inspire all classes of men with ho-« 
nour, probity, justice, and fidelity ; with zeal in the cause of lis 
berty, with love for the public good, with respect for the sane- 
tity of oaths aud treaties, and for all that relates to religion. 

It is a proof of the high reputation of Isocrates, and of the 
value placed on his orations, that, besides the renumeration 
which be received from his scholars, handsome presents were 
made to him. Nicoeles, king of Cyprus, for one oration which 
bears his name, gave him about 5000 guineas. 

Of his numereus orations, 21 have been transmitted down to 
the present times; a good edition of which was published by 
Dr. Battie, a physician of eminence in 1749, in 2 vols. 8vo. 





NORTH AMERICAN PRISONS AND LAWS. 


HE legislature of Pewnsylvania, has abolished the punish- 
ment of death for every crime, except that of atrocious 
murder. Thatof New York has included in this exception, 
money-coivers and persons guilty of forgery. ‘The object of 
yunishment!, is the amendment of the culprit; to induce him 
ie every means to repent, to abanden bis former evil habirs, 
Vand by labour, to make a full restitution to society. To effect 
this purpose various methods have been tried, the influence 
of which is sufficiently known to the physician, the physiolo- 

gist, and the observer of buman nature 
~ These means are, first, being locked in a cell, which is called 
solitary confinement, and being subjected to a certain dietetic 
revimen, and to observe silence; second, the admission of the 
criminal to Jabour, for which there are work-shops divided into 
classes; the judicious application of certain maxims calcu- 
Jated to impress man with a sense of his native dignity, and 
the necessity of the Jabour imposed on each person; fourth, 
the responsibility for the produce of this labour; fifth, the ex- 
treine regularity of those duties which relate to general and in- 
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ith { 
m- dividual cleanliness; sixth, the regulation of meals, of retire- i 
ild ment, and of rest; seventh, religious worship. f| 
on This administration is founded solely on principles of huma- H 
ed nity. It is intrusted to inspectors, (of whom there are twelve i 
or in Philadelphia) a jailor, a turnkey, jailors’ assistants, and a 
nd clerk. The cook, as well as all the servants, are convicts. Every 
er species of retribution and exaction is forbidden. No gifts are 
Is, ever accepted from visitors. ‘The assistants and all the fune- 
|e- tionaries of the interior, whose morals may be trusted, are aot 
in allowed to approach a prisoner with an offensive weapon, vot 
Ds, even wiih a stick, nor yet a dog. Menaces, reproaches, in- 
~ i vectives, and every kind of ill treatment, are rigorously prohi- 
Us hited. 
li. it would be difficult to form an idea of the admirable order. 
c- that reigns in these places, which we should rather take for 
convenis converted into manufactories than prisons. Every 
1e precaution is taken for the general security, and to prevent the 
mn | evasion of the prisoners. ‘The work-shops are kept in con- 
re OC! stant activity. They are occupied by weavers, tailors, shoe 
b bakers, joiners, turners, watch-makers, nailers, onmongersy : 
: and stone-musons. You likewise see some who prepare plas+ 
0 ter, aud others who plane shavings for dyeing. 
y Who could imagine that absolute silence is maintained in 
. these manulactories? The convicts uever cry, laugh or sing, 
and will not answer the questions of visitors. They are only 
permitted to address cach other when they are in want of tools. \ 
The nailery is the most considerable and productive manufac- 
tory. Some of these convicts have acknowledged that they | 
" ‘would rather suffer death, than be condemned to silence and ' 
. labour. Whoever should refuse to conform to these rules, or 
, disturb the order established, would be confined in a solitary y 
f cell, and subject to a peculiar diet, which generally cansists of 
, Indian corn flour, boiled with treacle and water. He would L 
; also lose his share of the produce of the manufactories, and 
: tle expenses incurred during his suspension would be de- 
» ducted. } 
. Female convicts have no communication with the men, and 
the regimen observed with them is somewhat different. It 
! was not judged necessary to prohibit their speaking. ‘Their 
. occupations consist of sewing, preparing heinp, flax and cot- 
‘ ton, tn carding, spinning, Ke. 
) Those culprits on whom sentence has not yet been passed, 
’ are placed apart from the couvicts, and have no intercourse 
} with them. 
; To the prison at New York, the men are clothed in woollen 
‘ of two colours, that is to say, one side of the body and of the 
extremities of the coat is black, the other red. ‘Uheir cap also 
is 
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is of two colours. All their clothes are manufactured in the 
prisons. 

The product of the labour of the convicts is appropriated 
to defray the costs of the prosecution, reimburse the effects 
stolen, pay a five for the profit of the state, provide food, 
clothing, tools, and wages for the assistants « mploy ed, and in 

maintaining the household establishment. Ti ne public trea. 
sury advances money to defray these expenses, and the local 
government frequently remits the fine. 

At Philadelphia the prisoners can obtain their freedom after 
a certain number of years. When they have by labour and 
good conduct, effaced the infamy which attaches to them, and 
which elsewhere would have been punished with death, the in- 
spectors can obtain their pardon and their release. ‘There is 
another class of convicts at New York, who are condemned to 
perpetual seclusion. 

The labour of some of the convicts is so productive, that 
they are enabied to send money to their families. When the 
inspectors have defrayed the above-mentioned expenses, they 
make the prisoners acquainted with the amount, and the net 
surplus of the produce of the sale of the article. 





EPITAPH ON A SOLDIER. 


HE ground on the south side of the Old Church, in Do- 

ver Casile, is used now as a burial-place for the soldiers of 

the garrison ; and on one of the grave-stones is inscribed an 

epitaph to the memory of Hans White, who, with his family, 

was killed by the f falling of abut in the castle, February 6, 

1799. The style will readily point out that his brother soldier 
disdained any literary aid in the composition :— 


“« Stop, brother soldier, as you pass by, 
And read of one that here doth lie ; 
He died in his prime, as plainly you may see, 
And this is the truth of his pedigree: 
He oft was proved a soldier in the field, 
And his conduct always was 
To abhor to fly or yield, 
lt was his delight, both early and late, 
‘To be submissive to a soldier's fate. 
But siriking was his death, as you'll understand- 
It was bya stroke of the Almighty’ s hand. 
“Ts us by the falling of his hat 
‘he threads of him, his wife, 
And children’s lives, were cwt. 
a) Bro- 
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Brothers all, to whom life and strength is given, 
Must, like him, sabmit 

To the will of God-in Heaven. 

And to the honour of bis fame, 

This was erected by his brother soldiers, 

fu memory of his name.” , 





THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Few days since, a certain candidate, who is canvassing for 

Bristol, called at a coachmakers, and solicited the votes 
of himself and bis workmen ; upon receiving an answer in the 
negative, he said, Why surely you would not vote fora Lon- 
don lawyer, would you?” to which one of the men replied, 
“ You go to London to get your coach made, and therefore | 
think we have as good a righi to go there for a representative.” 





ANECDOTE OF PRINCE DE REUSS. 


( NE of the princes of Reuss, when at the court of the 

king of Poland, Poniatowski, deceived by the lordly atti- 
tude of one of the hich officers in attendance, mistook him for 
the king, aud was beginning to compliment his supposed ma- 
Jesty,as circumstances required. Being somewhat rudely in- 
formed of his error, by the haughty lord whom he addressed, 
he meditated a proportionate revenge. During the evening 
while playing at cards with the king, he called “ the king of 
hearts”—but played the kuave, [in German the valet.] Prince, 
said Poniatowski, you do not play the card you called.”—-Sire, 
replied the prince, | beg ten thousand pardous of your majesty ; 
1 am to day in the strangest humour for blundering imaginable : 
it is the second time this very evening that L have taken a va- 
let for a king. 





Answer, by T. Sherwill,of Plympton School, to his own Question 
inserted July 23, 1811. 


¢iIRST 21420 = the weight of the stone in ounces, which, 
—— by the specific gravity of the stone will give 6} feet == 
the solidity. 
Then the solidity — by the length and breadth x together, 
will give 6G inches the thickness nearly. 


Vol. 52. 2 Answer, 


™~ 
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Answer, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, to J. Channa’; 
harade, inserted December 9. 


HE PENCIL, Sir, is useful found 
Where arts and sciences abound. 


*.* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion's. 
gate ; E.D.A. TC——B. J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; 
Phik ymath, of Westonzoyland; J. W. of Charmouth! J. Pitman, and 
}. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; B. Belcher, of Stonehouse ; J. Davey, near 
“Mevagissey ; ; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school ; J. Warr, of Ashil- house, 
near Iiminster ; and G, Couch, of St. Germans. 








Answer, by Caroline Caines, of Lion's.gate,to 3. W.’s Rebus, inserted the 
gth of December. 


"THY who in CURSING take delight 
Can ne’er be pleasing to God’s sight. 


We have received the hke answer from J. emagebant Mevagissey ; 
E. D. A. W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburiun; J. Pitman, 
of Shepton Mallet; J. Browne, of Bridgewater; and B. Belcher, of Stone 
house. 





Answer, by TC ~B, to F. Daw’s Rebus, inserted December 16. 





EMON, Sir, will make appear, 
The acid fruit you mean, quite clear. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from J. Davey, near Mevagis. 
sey ; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; W. King; ‘I. Sherwill, at Piympwn 
school; H. B. of Bridgewater; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston? 
J. Brown, and J. Pitman, of She pten Mallet; W. Bickham, of Spring par. 
dens, near Ashburton; #. D, A. J. W.of Charmouth; J. M. Carveth, 
from London; J. Warr, of Ashiil-house, near I}minster; J. Kerby, of Hel- 
ton; G. Couch, of St, Germans; and B. Belcher, of Stonehouse. 
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—— 





A REBUS, by J. H. Burgess, of Glastonbury. 


Y first is us’d 'o deck the fair, 
When to the ball they do repair; 
My next an English grain will shatte 
That’s us’d in E nglish liquor te 
My whole, if join’d in order sights 
A toreiga grain *iwiil bring to light. 





meantime on —_——— NS 


A REBUS, by B. Belcher, of Stonchous 


A in Spain, im primis, tell, 
Near which a British hero fe ll; 
A gallant chieftain must be sought, 
W hv lately Yur bis country fought ; 
Oh hideous third, tar from me hie, 
‘Thou source of pain and misery 5 
Lastly, P’'¢ have youto define 

An instrument that measures time : 
Join the initials, then proceed 

‘To shew what’s useful to my necd- 


6 POETRY: 
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PENZANCE. 
{From Mr. Hogg’s Poem entitled ** St. Michael’s Mount.”’] 


LONG thé outline bold ere we advance, 
i View we a charming scene.--far fam’d Penzance: 
See how she sits deck’ like a ternal bride 
And spreads her odours o'er the parpie tide ; 
In verdure cloth’d her garuens rich appear, 
Whose crops luxuriant crown th’ autumaal yearg 
See blooming orchards widely smile aiound; 
See ev’ry swell with princely villas cro awn'd;* 
Damp baneful fogs, which fr zen climes -intost, 
Fly the sweet spot,-—the garden of the west; 
Gay rosy health trips, jocund, round the place 3 
And youthful vigour beams trom every face ; 
The cooling zepliyrs, circling round the bay, 
Check the keen fervour che su@umer ray $ 
And, when stern winter’s roaring blasis prevail, 
She sits protected from the northern gale; 
Her honey-suckles bloom; her linnets sing; 
And nature wantons ’mid perpetual spring : 
No scowling storms invade her peaceful skies; 
Her rills remurinur as the south-wind sighs ; 
Her aged oaks, with leafy honours crown’d, 
At morn and eve, nod to the lawns around; 
And overshade, at noon, the silent dale; 
Vile lowly shrubs adorn the flow’ry vale. 





Ye invalids, who pray for healthful days, 
And hopeless mourn as the frail frame decays 
Direct your footsteps to the breezy shore, 
And there inhale the bliss withheld before ; 


LIST OF THE VILVAS. 





ROSEMILL, R. OXNAM, C8q, late high sherift of Cornwall. The gardens, the planta- 
tions, and the romantic scenery around, make the situation of this house delightful, 

casTLe worweck, Rev. W. Borlase. This is a venerable building. The avenue 
leading to itis a tavourite suummer-walk. 





Ti cire, W. Nicholls, esg. Of all places about Penzance it is the most adorned 
with trees. The appearance of the house ts antique. ‘The grounds on the south are 
covered with the yew-tree.  itere resides the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, ihe eloquent lectu- 


olf Penzance 
rarioG an, I. Pascoe, esq. J.P. It commands the whole of Mount’s Bay, St- Mi 
chael’s Mount, Penzance,and Newlyn. 

rREGWAINILON, 


rrenerng, Rev. Anthony Williams. Its prospect, though vot very extensive, is 








M. Praed,esq. It has « fine prospect. 





agre | 

ROSCADYWELL, Rev. W. B yrlase, (oc up ed by J. Tremenhbeere, €sq-) Its situae 
1 prec i 

wanceanverne, John Scobell, esq. The avenue leading to this old building 
tends ** to till the mind’ with & religious awe.” ‘ 

potrarr, Dr. Scobell. Tt i fine prospect 

REVAYLOR W. Veale, oceupied by Ci pt 1in Weeldridge. Vere noture 3 w 


scattered her bes wies with rather “ a spari id.” 
kKeneciy, W. Harris, esq. occupicd by 


has an extensive ang varied prospect, 





c Price, esq. From its high situation it 
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The cheeks tho’ pale, tho’ hollow sunk the eyes, 
These will rell bright, aod those with roses rise : 
The breasts unnumber’d which, all grateful, swell, 
Confirm the truth the muse_presumes to tell. 


P 7 —— 
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PARTING WITH MARY, 


Sg dreadful the trial to part with a friend 

Whose aifecticn ts warm and sincere, ‘ 

Whuose feelings of friendship and love sweetly blend 
With tai virtues the soul to endear! 


Sweet Mary, in parting, distress’d my fond heart, 
And the tears of sad grief dimm’d her eyes; 

Not nait of her sorrow her tongue conid impart, 
isut "twas fully express’d by her sighs. 


My Mary, tho’ gone, yet Oh} still she is mine, 
And her heart and her love stay with me; 
And whist these I possess I _ne’er will repine, 

And unnappy I never can be. 


Ye breezes blow brisk o’er the Comet’st sharp tail, 
And guice its whole body, kind Jove; 

Direct it correctly, and swift let it sail, 
For it carries the woman I love. 


+ The vessel in which Mary sailed is called the Comet 





ee 


REFLECTIONS BEFORE AND AFTER THE BATT! 


[From Mrs. Liddiard’s newly published Poem of ‘* The Scelaighe.” 


6 OW blest,” sigh’d the knight, ** if my mind were at rest, 

It no luoger by waveri g uucertainty press’d, 
Wich the maid of my heart, thro’ life’s moonhght to rove, 
Encheared by friendship, illumin’d by love.” 
‘The warrior here paus’d—he half sheath’d his bright steel 
And sbudder’d to think what the many must teel, 
When yonder fair vale, yon enamelled mead, 
Must be stain’d by the wounded, be heap’d by the dead; 
How chany’d by the morrow, when yon muon so bright, 
Next arising thall gleam o'er the wr cks of the fight 

* 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


The conflict’s decided; ’tis eventide’s cluse, 

And the tumult of war sinks to deathlike repose, 
How dreari- the gloom! awful, silent and deep, 

As the muttering storm when it sinks into sleep. 
Such havoc remains when the hurricane’s past, 
Towns, villages, forests, o’erwhelin’d by the blist. 
And so still is the calm when the battle ts tired, 
When no longer b) fury and vengeance inspir'’d! 
Theo man reels for man; and in brotherhood of grict, 
Vhey give aad receive each a mutual relict ; 

F’eu stern warriors lament when the warfare is o'er, 
Some friend whom they've lost, or companion deplore, 
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